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A BALLAD AND LYRICS 


PRAYER FOR THIS DAY 


ERE, west of winter, lies the ample flower 
Along a bough not builded on by snow. 

Now earth conceives the bridal and the bower; 
Now what was rain is vistas in a row 
Of spring, or miles of water knocking upon stone. 
The random green heals over without flaw, 
Hills heave a bright front to the midmost sun. 
Oh, what are we to say that worlds are lost, 
Or what bears heaviest on the heart almost? 
Still to a century superb for death 
The emerald shrub again, the rose undwindled. 
Still quail are whistling with a bubble’s breath 
And lean and tender lilies taper still; 
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Still satin moths at night with great eyes kindled 
Throb into flame. It is no time to will 

Prayer from a heart too long by reason fondled, 
But here where flinty branches loosen into white, 
Here at the balmy side of spring’s re-birth 

Kneel down. We ask no vision, no heavenly light, 


But the patience and poise of flowers from the earth. 


ASCENT 


Take my hand and come, and very still, 
Treading upon silence without sound- 
That is the only way to climb this hill, 
With foliagefall of heel upon the ground. 


This is the way (I will) or not at all. 

Let others climb as if they were the sun 
Whose fretful heat and gallop prodigal 
Must win day’s derby before day’s begun. 


But we (O cool and constant) without flame 
Climb, or the hill climbs with us; and behold, 
The moon’s rare trophy graven with our name! 
The race is to the tranquil, not the bold. 


ORPHA’S SONG 


Look on the bright savannahs of the moon, 
Look on the mountain with his horn of snow, 
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Hildegarde Flanner 


Look on Niagara, whose loud arch 
Is poured from fluid beauty, flow to flow. 


Look on sweet bird who quietly toes the light 
With in-and-out of foot along the shade, 

And look upon spring’s glossy wilderness 
With sheen and vernal polish overlaid. 


Look on this woman, who would give, and glad, 
The ivory miles of heaven and the moon 

And spring and bird and waterfall to be 

Close in your arms (oh, take me!) and there soon! 


DRIVING-CLOCK 
Beneath Mt. Wilson Observatory 


O lovely whee! that weds along the groove 
And wedless parts the shimmer of your rim 
To silver singly in the tempered air, 

You, slow as God, have overtaken Him. 


O pale perimeter of grace, anointed 

For that hypnotic glide impinged on might, 
Who forged you on the anvil of the stars 
And set you turning to the laws of light? 
How cryptic is the calm, the intricate 
Unindolence of power that knows its place, 
So gravely balanced between pole and pole, 


So local in the mystery of space. 
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Time is a solid here, co-bound and wrought 
With matter’s destiny. Tell, who can tell 
How period is lapped in pause of steel, 
How truth is made to fit itself so well? 


TOWERS LIKE THESE 


Moon is our hearthstone, but mortal our tenement; 
Here we are building and need not build twice. 
This is no earthless nor cloudfounded monument-— 
Heart laid on heart, mind on mind will suffice 
Tempest to blunt and decay to intimidate. 
Labor’s bright hammers are lifted alone 

Not above granite but substance as great; 

Falling they echo, but not upon stone. 

Lovers can single from Time’s deep quarry 
Beauty enough to shelter the soul, 

All of desire that the brain can carry, 

And at the end, when death topples the whole, 
Towers like these, though they fall in a night, 
Show from the ruins how great was the height. 


THE BALLAD OF SANTA MONICA 


Suggested by a local press item 


At Santa Monica upon the seashore 
There is an overwhelming sound of water. 
The waves heave twice, and terribly, before 
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Hildegarde Flanner 


They throw the ocean on the seashore, 
And drag it back again in foamy slaughter. 


At Santa Monica above the seabowers 
The mountains are remarkably fine, 

And full of castles made of rosy towers, 
And local mansions of imported design 
Sometimes obscured by a discerning vine. 


At Santa Monica upon the seashore 

One day a Mr. Samuel Wilde came down 

Quite to the seething edge of all the roar 

Amid the gulls and garbage of the bright seashore, 
Turning a sad face back to the pretty town. 


In his right hand he led with tenderness 
His elder sister and her name was Norah, 
And she was eighty-seven, more or less, 
Who viewed the bulging ocean with distress 





Dash up elastic kelp and slimy flora. 


In his left hand at Santa Monica 
He led another sister, just one more. 
She was his junior, mild and eighty-four. 
When Samuel said, “Come, come, Veronica,” 
She asked, “‘ Dear brother, does God own the seashore?” 


Norah said no word, was looking straight ahead 
As if she could see clear to Honolulu, 
Or some sweet island where canned soup and bread 
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Grew tropically free, and everybody led 
Lives without sorrow under parasols of blue. 


At Santa Monica, upon the expensive seashore, 
In Samuel’s pocket wrapped in neat manilla 
Were certain legal papers, and they bore 

The names of all these three, and then one more 
Referring to a mortgage on a modest villa. 


There they had lived, and it was good as some 
Others in sight of better, bigger, whiter fronts, 

All mortgaged to the plumbing, all called “home.” 
At any rate, it had a pretty garden once, 

With belled hibiscus and mesembryanthemum. 


But by the loud Pacific (and the same seashore) 
On Samuel, Norah and Veronica 

Disaster fell and worse was yet in store. 

The principal was due, the bank was at the door, 
They must lose their bit of home in Santa Monica. 


Their little stocks and bonds, like flowers in drought, 
Simply shrank and shed. Beyond a doubt 

There was a way to figure this thing out; 

But fragile after sums, their poor Veronica 

Gently lost her mind at Santa Monica. 


They could not live on air, it was all they had, 
Fresh and plentiful on the fine seashore. 
The company turned the lights off, “‘ Well, it’s sad, 
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Girls, sad,” said Samuel. Then the gas. “I’m glad 
The food was cooked and eaten long before.” 


And he was deeply desperate. But Norah 

Wept no tear and would not hear of any 

Word like charity. “They feed so many,” 

Sam said. ‘‘Clean pride is better than a dirty penny,” 
Said she, watching the wet waves change to white angora. 


At Santa Monica upon the seashore 

One day a Mr. Samuel Wilde came down 

Quite to the seething edge of all the roar 

Amid the gulls and garbage of the bright seashore, 
Turning a sad face back to the pretty town. 


In his right hand and in his left he led 

His two dear sisters, and they came along 

A little dazed to hear the words he said. 

But this one smiled out loud and that one looked ahead, 
And each agreed that Sam could do no wrong. 


And straight into the terror of the ocean 

He led his sisters by their meagre wrists, 
Murmuring words of courage and devotion, 

“Come, girls, come, girls,” as Norah trips and twists 
And nearly falls, and clenches her blue fists. 


“Come, dears, my little sisters, for the shore 
Does not belong to us, and we trespass. 
If I were younger—” he screamed above the roar— 
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“I'd pay the taxes and turn on the gas 
And boot the banker out of the back door. 


“But I am only—” there the cold Pacific 
Broke in upon his words and finished them, 
Making his observation more specific, 
Showing uplifted on a lunge terrific 

An old man drowning, and his name was Sam. 


Norah went under with a jerk and cry 
But did not lose that Honolulu stare 
With both her eyes quite equal at the sky. 
She may eventually have got there 

If she was ever washed up anywhere. 


And next that aged child, the sweet Veronica, 

Died before she drowned; and that was kind 

Of heaven to stop her heart, having stopped her mind. 
She floated, looking tender and refined, 

And rested on the beach at Santa Monica. 


And there in safety on the bright seashore 
The deed was found reposing on the land, 
Quite dry and legal, in a good rubber band. 
And Sam had something in return, he bore 
An opal weed the wave laid in his hand. 
Hildegarde Flanner 














THREE POEMS 


HIMEROS 


The locust sobs in the leaves. Her dusty hair 
My love has now let fall upon the sun’s 
Stream. Beyond pale trestles 

Flows evening: darkness and earth-drift. 
Under a shard of moon the locust sings 
Mourning holocausts of summer. 


Centaurs in warm forests wheel silently 
Over leaf-mould, where the huntress 
Walks with stiff breasts. 

A star at the bedside clinks. 

At last knee to knee we say: Peace— 
Though in the air of bats a clown listens. 


Our present death, dear time, of all purity 
Takes lordly revenue in this twilight, 

The leaf-veined delta of the spreading year. 
The field is silted for the richer harvest, 
Crystalline shores regained, 

And a slow surf beating our nets forever. 
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METAPHYSICIAN 


His logic unperturbed, exacting new 
Tribute in turbulence, a tithe of motion: 


Runners by whose feet daylight is shaken, 





Moths, mantles wind-wrought, released sharply 
Against throned columns, shafts closing in air- | 
Attend. Time’s clear device in each man’s eye 


Makes shadows what he sees, and streets shadows 
Wherein we move, impelled or quieted. | 


We have been out to see the latest signs 

Unbent from heaven, and these who staring walk 
Beside us are not blind, and all who see 

Through this low draft of shade will be undone. 


Thus to lie one night with his back broken | 
And dream at dawn the idol in the stone. 


FOR THE OTHERS | 


They will come to my house, to the street’s end 
In the tedious season, 

Naming the dry leaf, and the wind at morning 

Bearing death. } 


From the tastefully cut helms, the craftsmen’s speech, 
I shall turn clearly 
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Robert Fitzgerald 


To grip in daylight time’s still edge 

Finding my body, sight, touch, hearing, strange 
Identity then with what mind in what place 
Of all that make the story? 


Birds 
Sing in the dark trees at the world’s end 
In the evening of time. The bearded men 
Stand there among the horses. The lutes play. 


And there are valleys in the mountains 
And women cutting the hay, and carrying it 
In under the hot rain. 


These we know. 


O father, father, 

These many days and many harvests 

We have endured, and the grey sea under mists, 
The agony of our daughters, and 

Old men dying in candlelight 

At the summer’s passage— 


remembering 


Landfalls, delay of autumn, grief among dreams. 


Robert Fitzgerald 
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DILEMMA 


You asked me if you should still go adventuring 
For more beauty, new lands, strange faces, 

For other moons and suns over other cities 

And seas and forests you have never beheld; 

Or whether you should sit down quietly 

And con over all you have gathered, 

Fingering your memories, counting your spoils, 
Letting each day pass without comment 
Indistinguishably—a day only, a passage of hours, 
Without one blood-beat of discovery or pain. 





How could I answer in words? 

In any case I am sick of words and talk. 

So I drew you silently to the window 

Opening upon the spring twilight. 
There was a deep orange overglow from the sun, 
And a young moon with a star in her hand; | 
The last swifts dashed screaming over the roofs, 

While the first bats swerved noiselessly across the square; 
There was a murmur of talk and of moving feet 

As people strolled and met after work; 

A peasant’s cart went by with a man driving 

And a girl holding a candle in a paper shade, 

And someone played a mandoline. 


Were you answered? I do not know, 
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Richard Aldington 


For after a long silence you spoke of other things. 
But I do not know any other silence to give you. 


Richard Aldington 


FALL PLOUGHING 


The claim the stubble had no longer defends 

This field, and mice, laid bare in shallow burrows, 

Dart through the yellow grass; a plow extends 

Its shoulders of steel, and the field goes back to furrows. 


Slowly weeds stiffen to ash. All day the breeze 
Cools the blazing sumac and rustles light 

Syllables of death from frigidly burning trees 

In each dry leaf that falls, in every blackbird’s flight. 


Autumn, Autumn, I can feel your harsh beauty 
Closing around me as the end of the year 

Moves into place to the sound of falling leaves. 

I too have deaths to honor and the passion of death; 
While grief sings in a shaking bush, while fear 
Hunts in the furrow, my monuments arise 


Like sudden shadows under October skies. 


Fames Hearst 
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THREE POEMS 


EMPTY DWELLING PLACES 


Forever the little thud of names, falling, 

Disappearing, baying at the moon for the last time— 

Quiet obscure little names, leaving no trace 

But the ash-flecked aroma of stale fragmentary careers. 

Names that once clothed the pound of blood in a body, 

That stood for lungs, and love-possible limbs, 

And voices, voices rich in faith and friendly 

To the sweep and surge of curious spying years. 

In the brisk procession of sub-tunneled fame 

The little names settle in the ooze of silent unhurried 
nothingness. 


In the night the head on the pillow turns, 
And a little changed hurt settles on the course 
Of his dearest striving, a wrong music flooding 
Forbidden chambers, with no semblance of comfort even 
in the words. 

My nameis... 

(over and over)— 

my name is. . 
I swear to you I knew it once. 
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TRISTANESQUE 


No wine was ever 

So rich as sleep, 

It is time we danced the ramp of dust 

With Death; the steps are new and fast 
(ever abide!) 

His massive hand is firm 
to guide. 

Who drinks with death shall drink alone- 

O weary hand, but touch the brow of fire! 

How rarely still it is, no fake . . . this stone. 


PARTING CONEY ISLAND 


We had so much to say; we had no faith in words. 
She pointed to the throngs moving close 


Kenneth Patchen 


Beneath the lights. That they had rooms (and much) 


And we had not, was big and clear although 

Her lips were still. The sea was very near. 

It searched for us, it cried a floating lullaby. 

We drew together then, we lost the tinsel lights 
And knew that styles of love, as ours, would hold 


A season’s grace. We had the sea for friend—and well 


We knew what that could mean. From the pier 
The band: Jf this be forgetting, why then I 

Have forgotten you. The head rejects: the mouth 
Is wide to speak (the sentiment in brass and string) 
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What could be said. I knew no words. There were 
No words for what I knew to say. My arms 

Were one with her in instant peace and pain . . . words... 
She must have known. 


At foot 


The legend-box—Haskell’s Sunny Orange 
And Lemon Growers Co.—was tribute from the sea? 


Kenneth Patchen 


WOMEN 


Women are indefatigably cruel 

To one another, darkly nurturing 

Hate in the bosom, gathering slow fuel 

To fan each deadlier flame. Women can fling 
Reserve away and launch a subtle sting 

That lurks in words too intricate to bear, 

Too delicately seasoned. These they bring 
To ruined altars, smiling and aware. 


Women are priestesses who dare invoke 

Lightning and thunder out of awful skies, 

Who worship words that intimately cloak 

Significances sinister and wise. 

Lovely and barbarous, with skill to spend, 

They sharpen claws that passionately rend. 
Sydney King Russell 
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SONNETS AND OCTAVES 
TO ONE NEWBORN 


You look now, faintly, on the chambers of the breath- 

cry, O little tongue, sprung from the dark! 

And now you feel the whispers that breathe down from 
death 

their struggling syllables, their little mark, 

stain, color, their love in the skin’s smoothness and bright 

out of nothing the wetness of the eyes. 

Now the fourth generation back (Coldwater) has sight 

again for the sick flesh (when the sharp knife pries 

the skin, it lives) . . . now the limbs that walked through 
blue 

white Russian snows have strength again. Tears 

will be wept again and desperately the new 

body will feel sorrow. In nostril, eye, lip, years 

widening with lives send you their hunger down, ask 

in you their questions, again put on immortal mask. 


TRAPEZE IN HEAVEN 
Evening has let down her delicate strings 
holding an invisible bar, dark 

sky trapeze on which a swallow swings. 


Notes of crickets agonize the arc 
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of wing. There is no net, nothing under 
this performer. Far applause, like hands 
struck for a moment at a dive, thunder 
comes faintly from the filled horizon stands. 
The air darkens. Sun above the hills 

(the clouds sailing upon the little hue 

still left to day) draws back the intervals 

of dark and sleep. The insect chorus through 
the reeds and marshes thrums a single note. 
The bird pauses, the night against his throat. 


ON THE ROO! 


He looked at the gun, little nostrils of death 
breathless, ah heart! (the crash more permanent 
than the sea’s tug and flow) now hovereth 

thy wing. He looked down the steel, the bent 
white of wrist veined with his vacant pulse. 
There was no moon. The gun held in his hand, 
motionless, was lit by the little welts 

of light the skylight swung. He looked up and 
(dangling his arm) asked, once last, in the sky 
the little breath of stars to suck and hold 

in memory—how many nights to lie 

now starless—and he felt the bold 

height between, that even the hanging gun 
could not (he lifted it) narrow or stun. 
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Millen Brand 


GRASS 


Grass bends. It is quieter than trees, 

but it has sound. Patient on its knees 

it tells the earth the trouble of the wind. 
Earth hears its voice soft and without end. 
Grass is low. It has no perch to see 

beyond its own green walls, but it receives 
the news of space from shadows, and can be 


as intimate with height as any leaves. 


RAIN IN JANUARY 


This roof that has been silent under snow 

quickens to sound, a sound that comes and goes 
furtively. Rain and the wind seek out 

the arbors (look, there is no summer’s rose) 

The bare trees that had lines of white or steel 

glitter with sky-grey drops—cold sudden buds 

that fall and grow and fall and grow again 

impenitents of winter, leafing floods. 

Millen Brand 
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NEWS 
THE VILLAGE SPRING 


The goats yawn in the warm drunk air. 

In the spring the tulips and Wednesdays 
And creaking cart on the afternoon road 
Wake the gold atmosphere of centuries 
Settled deep in the village peace. 

And in the spring where the gold of sunlight 
Is numbered by hummingbirds and bees, 
The man attends to his earthly joy, hated 
Year in and year out by his identity 

Which no other proof can reduce. 


The man is not a meaning but he is I, 

I who came and could not quite arrive, 
Postponed as an earthly dream. 

But O spring! out of your contentment 

Do not praise me overmuch for my humility, 
For humility is deeper than death, 

And death at its best is but a deepest lie. 


THE RUMOR 


The mole pushed its small head and nose 
Out of the earth; 

Then crawled backward into the hole again. 
The wide October humor, mistaken 
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Bunichi Kagawa 


Somewhat for the great calm of the year, 
Hurled me down to its feet; and there, 
As I held the broken laughter back 

With my broken teeth, 

I was shaken by the mortal clay. 


The mole never appeared again, nor I; 

And the crazy weeds have made up their mind 

To make no comment on the passing events. 

Yet it was not a dream; 

For no life-time will be quite enough 

To destroy the bliss I know. 

Deny it; but you are not there 

For you are indeed dead with me 

Who but breathed the same air you breathed. 
Bunichi Kagawa 


RE-AGENT 


Precipitated wisdom sets me free: 
The bitter drop, as clear as crystal, falling 
Into my reluctant chemistry 
Sternly myself unto myself recalling. 
This acid burns the past, makes white the page 
And proves me element of my heritage. 
Marie Gilchrist 
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NOTATIONS 


CIRCUS SONG 


I am a juggler 
of hazardous moments. 


My oranges are real oranges, 
and I eat them all 
when my show is over. 





My daggers—ah, 
one of them pricked the heart of 
my Antonietta. 


AT PUERTO | 


Like a cigarette, 
the lighthouse sits between the lips of the harbor, 
and the smoker spreads his arms upon the sea 

to receive the shadow of ships 

trembling with the threatenings of the storm 
that rages outside the bay— 

to frighten the ghost of little sea-horses. | 


VIRGINIA 


You have a secret 
but you are silent about it, 
like the dawn that draws 
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its stealthy feet 

upon the hills, and leaves 

but the wetness on the grass 

to tell of the mists that have settled and gone. 


THE LADY ON THE OPERATING-TABLE 


She is asleep 

on the arms of night, 

and the fingers of dreams 
are playing upon her hair. 


Her hair is golden 

like the tassels of young corn, 

but the fingers of dreams are violet 
for want of the blood of reality. 


Transfuse the blood of my love 
into the body of her dreams. 


She will awake 
upon the light of morning 
with the blush of sunshine on her cheeks. 


But, without the blood of my love, 
what shall I be? 


N. V. M. Gonzales 


N. V. M. Gonzales 
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PROTESTS 


THROUGH WITH TROUBLED WATERS 





There came to me a stallion ? 
Of Moorish ancestry, 

Sick from a merchant galleon 

Too often gone to sea. 


He asked me and I gave him 
My ranch for his domain, 

For only earth could save him- 
Let him be wild again. 


Through with troubled waters, 

My Arab stands at stud, 
Begetting sons and daughters 

With acid in their blood; 


Through with the ark and crescent, 
Beginning to be free— 

Enthroning an incessant 

Immortal dynasty. 


I see his colts in winter 
Dissolve their royal dye, 

As purple flyers splinter 
Their manes against the sky. 
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Fohn Greenlee 


WHEN NEAP TIDES LEAVE THE PIERS 


When neap tides leave the piers naked too long 
I shall object, I shall complain to the inert sky. 
When the sun burns out I shall be there in the cinders, 
Bitter against the sun. 
I shall complain 
Against the earth’s destruction. 


When the pot-shot hunter stalks my people to kill them 

With his peculiar death— 

The Moloch-horned torturer of young worlds who called 
the moon 

Away-and froze it with his monstrous decoying music— 

When he comes I shall know him and I shall object 

To his continued freedom. 


When my people grow rheumatic, 


Swollen with geared arms, walking on iron agony 
Toward the cold fate of the moon, 
I shall still object. 


‘Fohn Greenlee 
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LOOK TO THE NORTH STAR 


Who lives and steers by the Pole Star does well, 
Thought I; from the first Tyrian mariners 
Caught in the heaving waste beyond Gibraltar, 
To those hard-bitten men out of New England 
Shaving the pine, curving the redolent spruce | 
Against spare calculations and clean models 
With the simplicity and pious strength t 
They used in loving wives, in building churches. v 
But there is something further will bear learning: r 
Strength is not all, strength that is calm and dee} t 
It towers like the great tree and is uprooted, ! 
Or like the amazing intellect stands alone. 
Consummate grace, being the alchemical 

Element which is present in all beauty, 

The ultimate touch to courtesy in man, 

Criterion of womanly loveliness, 

Controls the flickering of the Northern Lights 

And the proud course of ships beneath their canvas. 


Kimball Flaccu 














FROM “THE VARIOUS TREE” 


For Helen 


And yet these mists 
slide windward like a sigh. 


Lord: 
and spring 
then—is it this 
wide desolation and this man 
minutely standing whom this bristled and 
this twisted forest cannot hide from Thine Eye, 
nor these white drifting mists 
permit to go in peace ambiguously, these 
wastes, these streets, these twisted avenues he runs 
to worms’ minutely whittled caves? 


And spring then—is it this dull-eyed 
dull-lidded sleep that breeds this singularly 
secret dream Time walks in like a field (my 
heart), and I—a scarecrow only, fit for night— 
night, night with rattling wings to settle on, like crows? 


Where’s madness then? is it in this: to know 
worm cousining the bone, and stony silence 
for a monument—the day gone windward 

in a gust, as cities and the years go, the 


farewells, the roses go and Egypt went, 
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the bright of dust? Or: Winds shall blow 
thy dust to darker ways than night knows 

or the days—for as thine eyes 

try hills and mountains and the sea 

for silence as a season, thy bundled dust 

shall try the winds for residence. 

Is madness: Thy heart shall mutter as a tree 

blown windily. Thy mouth shall utter seasonably 
seed, leaf and flower, and the wind 

devour them. Is madness: What, what hast thou of 
the earth but sepulchres? 


Ai! Ai! the wind bring 
death! Who speaks, is his voice windiness, only din? 
his cry’s, the wind’s reply? 

Look!—dust, 
all windily. And is it wind’s reply: “Look! 
dust’’? 


See: it is dust rises columnwise 
on wind. This taste on tongues 
it is the taste of seasons, taste of dust. 


Lord: 
I who am dust, who pile no monument, 
who leave no sign-— 
only—who sighs, 
and is now spent of crying, and spent of crying, 
is he who lies, now, down. Who once was brightness 
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Raymond Larsson 


lies, now, down—a bundle of dust 
among the lesser, brighter cities’ 
dust. 


Lord: 
and one first leaf unfurl 
and then the weaved green leafage all be laid 
where waste was and this man 
is minutely standing—how shall this man 
stand among Thy leaves’ bewildering praise 
and stand so, and stand taller than 
worm’s small and whittled cave— 
who stands 
only with dust of cities in his hand 
bright, but 
of dust—only enough 
to round a grave? 


Lord: 
If Thy name 
rout not the worm that clamors in his cave, 
rout not the dreams like worms 
carousing in this heart, this brain, 


whose name 
shall rouse like trumpets this dead earth? 
this weary heart? this acrid brain? 
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whose leaf shall chide the worm? 


whose breath shall quicken now 
minutely 
this man’s death? 


II 


Day’s end and the land’s end and a 
silence: 
rock coast treed with sea spray, 
sea sound rising in tree-shapes through silence. 


Sea hush closed over bright hulks: 
green light 
speaking sea birds, the birds reeling and crying: 


sea’s sounds and the waves’ sounds, a forest: 
strewn shattered black rock. 


And yet the seasons drift like mists about the tree, 
and yet the mists slide windward like a sigh, 
and yet, yet, yet are voices raised 

(“Weep and 
prepare”)— 


and cries (““Weep! weep! Prepare!’’) 


Lord: 
here in the midst of our life 
we are weary of death, of dying, crying “Breath!” 
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the smile wreathed by spiders 
and the eye giving the scene, the season, as 


a winding-sheet 


who labor in darkness at the edge of light, 


whose light is in the darkness at the rim of sight. 


Wherefore 
we ask Thy mercy. W herefore, we ask Thy peace, 


asking a brief deliverance, 


as light in the forests of our days, 


as rain on the desert like a grain, 


as hosts who shall answer most our sighs 


as praise W hich shall come among our cries. 
Raymond Larssoii 
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COMMENT 
DOROTHY DUDLEY’S FRONTIERS 


F late one may note a tendency among poets to write 

huge books—not of poetry but of fiction, biography, 
philosophy, essays in history or criticism. As if in revenge 
against the muse for her meagre lyric or epic inspiration, 
they spin out their hearts, or their brains, in more-or-less 
disguised, but always super-confessional prose. Not to 
speak of such a monumental many-sided monolith as 
Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse—which I hope to read 
some day when Poetry becomes less time-absorbing—we 
have Horace Gregory stacking up another volume on the 
five-foot shelf dedicated to Lawrence; Glenway Wescott 
resurrecting his grandmothers in two or three Wisconsin 
novels; Carlos Williams reminding us of the basic 
“American grain” in our history and character, and of our 
neglect of it in our too colonial literature; Baker Brownell 
giving the world, in Earth Is Enough, “an essay in religious 
realism,’’ and finding in “‘the metaphor eternity . . . the 
key of really religious life” —a book which discards many 
old illusions in offering to our perplexed and harassed 
spirits its interpretation of religion for the modern world. 
And lastly, here is Dorothy Dudley with Forgoiten 
Frontiers, her large s00-page octavo on Dreiser and his 
sources, published last spring by Smith & Haas, which 
skirts along my own frontiers as well and therefore tempts 
me to a few remarks, complimentary even when con- 
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troversial, concerning this poet’s very able study of the 
distinguished novelist and the places, people, tendencies, 
which have shaped and influenced his character and work. 

I may as well admit at the outset that in my opinion the 
book over-stresses Dreiser, granting him a more important 
place in our literature than will ultimately be accorded. 
It is true I have read only a few of his novels—Sister 
Carrie, The Titan, The Genius, maybe one or two others, 
not including 4n American Tragedy—but these have 
always impressed me with his inadequacy—a high ambi- 
tion, a great work to do, but lack of genius to meet the 
issue with masterpieces. The Titan, for example—I knew 
Yerkes, that strange combination of guile and glamour, 
thrilling with power like a steel spring, loving beauty as a 
Mazda lamp loves the switch that lights it—Dreiser’s 
Cowperwood seems a heavily retouched photograph of this 
brilliantly colored figure, never a vital portrait from the 
hand of genius; a dull and lifeless effigy of one of the most 
picturesque pirates of his piratical world. Dreiser seems 
to me a plodder, who goes conscientiously along telling his 
theoretic stories but never quite thrilling them with the 
breath of life. However, to Miss Dudley he is a man of 
genius, and I used to think her one of the best critics who 
ever wrote reviews for Poetry. 

Leaving Dreiser out of the picture, then, in our discus- 
sion, I think Miss Dudley has written a powerful and very 
suggestive book. So far as I know, it is the first study of 
the American scene during the past forty years which 
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takes a continental view, centers the intellectual ferment 
of the period in the Middle West where it belongs, and 
leaves New York a little to the side—a fact which may 
account for the hostile attitude of most of the New York 
reviews. The one thing I would complain of is a certain 
deprecatory tone, as if the author said, Yes, Chicago did 
her little timid best during “the false dawn of the nineties,” 
and evolved a wistful imported culture which faded out 
when “its creative members broke away to the East or 
the Far West for a breath of life before they died.” 

This kind of thing makes me fear that Miss Dudley, a 
native Chicagoan, has been infected by years of eastern 
and foreign residence with an inferiority complex which 
slants her critical attitude from the difficult straight line. 
Reading her chapters (pages 66 to 73) on the Chicago 
which Dreiser, a raw and callow youth of nineteen, reached 
in 1890 and lived in for a few formative years, I am struck 
not so much by the items she mentions in her summing-up 
of the city’s cultural advantages—its “incipient reflection 
of London and Paris sophistication”—as by those she 
omits or dismisses with a passing word. The most in- 
credible omission is the World’s Columbian Exposition, on 
which the city’s creative energies were centered during 
those early nineties, and out of which sprang the whole 
city-planning movement, still so powerful from coast to 
coast in providing for beauty in our cities. She alludes to 
the emergence of “Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright with 
a native architecture,” but she does not mention the 
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earlier experiments of John Root and W. L. B. Jenney 
with steel in foundations and walls, leading to their first- 
of al] skyscrapers; nor Root’s originality in design, espe- 
cially his masterly Columbian ground-plan, done just before 
his sudden death, which bequeathed to millions of visitors 
from towns guiltless of beauty their first realization of the 
inspirational power to be derived from the proper grouping 
of well-planned buildings. All this was no “incipient 
reflection of London or Paris” but original genius at work 
toward a new architectural style. 

Nor was there anything imitative or imported about 
other departments of the city’s creative life, which was 
inspired by impulses more vital than Miss Dudley’s “shy 
naive faith that they would catch up in art and in intellect 
as well as in commerce.” Humor, for example—the news- 
paper “columns” which began then with Eugene Field, 
George Ade, Peter Dunne and others. Little did such men 
care for anything outside their own bailiwick; their wit was 
intensely local before it was recognized as also profoundly 
national. Many things began in those columns—an 
authentic and important comedy movement, indigenous 
but by no means “naive” or “wistful.” 

Miss Dudley credits the city with 
nnel of esthetes—book-binders, jewellers . . . spinsters, 


s with jonquils in their bosoms. And, to give reality, 


few hard-headed poets, satirists and artists, who were 


ir prosperous conservative families and friends, and were 





e hum in this virgin cit 


She mentions Hamlin Garland, William Vaughn Moody, 
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Robert Herrick, John Dewey as coming out of “‘its stir and 
friendliness,” “and more coldly authentic and ironic than 
any of the others, Henry B. Fuller with tenuous intricate 
realism.” Well, Garland’s middle-western Main Traveled 
Roads still holds its place as his best work—eastern 
residence and London vacations rather took the edge off 
his style. Moody also did his best workin Chicago and 
even got far enough away from Harvard to love Arizona. 
And Fuller’s Cliff-dwellers and With the Procession attain a 
more rugged realism than the scrupulous Howells, origi- 
nally from Ohio, was offering in his Boston novels. In 
short, though the nineties may not have been America’s 
most prolific literary period, the work centering in Chicago 
had a more authentic ring, a more provocative indigenous 
tang, than emerged elsewhere. 

Miss Dudley goes on: 

They had their clubs, the Whitechapel and the Little Room; they 
edited art magazines, Eugene Klapp, later an engineer of importance, 
started The House Beautiful at about this time, the first American mag- 
azine to deal specifically with decoration as an art. Herbert Stone and 
Harrison Rhodes edited for a few years a journal called The Chap Book, 
which published Bliss Carman, Charles Lummis, Yone Noguchi, George 
Ade, Eugene Field, Stephen Crane, LeGallienne, Clyde Fitch, Henry 
James and other Americans who looked promising; and imported Henley, 
William Sharp, Edmund Gosse, Zangwill, H. G. Wells, Hardy, Max 
Beerbohm, Stevenson, Barrie, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Rimbaud. Chicago- 


ans were vaccinated in their own town with these many names that stood 
for art or near-art in the nineties. 


Such talk—there is much of it throughout the book, 
uttered from the superior vantage-ground of the 1930’s— 
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seems somewhat too patronizing. The Little Room 
gathered together people from all the arts into a group 
gayer and more sympathetic, perhaps more stimulating, 
than any club I know of today; and the Whitechapel was 
free and wild enough, I fancy, to satisfy even Dreiser’s 
social longings if he had then climbed high enough to get 
into it. Herbert Stone, revolutionizing typographic art in 
fine editions of Shaw, Ibsen, Richard Hovey’s incompar- 
able translation of Maeterlinck’s early plays, besides some 
of the authors Miss Dudley credits him with above, was 
the most, perhaps the only, progressive publisher in the 
country; and The Chap Book, the first of the “little mag- 
azines,” was so brilliant and charming, in both text and 
illustrations, during its first year or two, that any twen- 
tieth-century successor would have a hard time to rival it. 

Perhaps I have said enough to indicate that the book 
apologizes for us a little too much—for the West toward 
the East; for the United States, with its diversified begin- 
nings, toward the older and more hardened cultures of 
Europe. If the author were considering London or Paris 
or New York, the tone would not be de haut en bas, even 
though their achievements were less important at the time. 
The Middle West need not be humble, and those who 
write about it should give us straight talk, with neither 
apology nor a sneer. 

However, in spite of this defect, in spite of over-diffuse 
analysis at times and too much quotation from Dreiser’s 
duller critics, Miss Dudley has written a powerful and 
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provocative book of literary criticism and social inquiry. 
She uses Dreiser as the text of her philosophical searchings 
into the drift and temper of his contemporaries. As Carl 
Sandburg says on the cover: 

The riddle of Dreiser is a good deal the riddle of the U. S. A., of “the 
American Experiment,” of the heavy two-word inquiry, “Whither 
America?” For he has the resources, the raw materials, the stuff and the 
stature to make something—but what, when and how? Thus she ques- 
tions and attempts some answers. It is a grand treatment of the 
American scene, with the analytical research of a Henry Adams—plus 
colors of style, occasional sentences that send up little red and yell 
balloons. 

It may be in order to mention a few errors of detail. 
Speaking of Lindsay’s arrival on the literary scene, Miss 
Dudley says: 


’ 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse was 
editor, Alice Corbin, had found him. 

The facts may stimulate Miss Dudley’s imperfect 
memory. During the summer of 1912, before Alice 
Corbin was engaged as associate editor of the magazine 
soon to be started, I spent many days at the public 
library reading all the verse in magazines of the previous 
five years, in order to send letters and circulars about 
my project to those poets whose work interested me. 
In some magazine—I think it was Everybody’s—I read a 
prose article by one Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, telling about 
the long penniless tramps when he exchanged rhymes fot 
bread at farmers’ doors. The rhymes were not quoted, but 


the engaging quality of the story made me wish to see 
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them; so I wrote to the unknown author, asking him to 
submit poems to the coming poets’ magazine. Lindsay’s 
answer expressed pleasure that the project originated in 
his own state, and promised compliance with my request. 
So in a few weeks he sent General Booth, which led the 
fourth number of Poetry, and the group of moon poems 
we published a few months later. 


Also aprop 


propos of Porrry’s banquet for Mr. Yeats in 
March, 1914—if the Irish poet was “horrified” by 
Lindsay’s reading of The Congo, 1, who sat next to him, 
was not aware of it, nor did I hear or divine the critical 
remark which, according to Miss Dudley who sat two or 
three tables away, ““Mr. Yeats murmured to himself.” 
Indeed, Mr. Yeats, who was the last speaker, praised the 
“strange beauty” of General Booth, and complimented its 
then obscure author by addressing his remarks especially 
to his “‘fellow-craftsman.” 

But such inaccuracies as these are of more importance in 
Portry’s history than in Dreiser’s. No wonder Miss 
Dudley’s memory lost a few details. HH. M. 


ENGLISH LETTER 


An interview in an American paper I have seen reports 
Mr. Eliot as saying that the most interesting young 
English poets today are W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, 
Louis Macneice and Ronald Bottrall. Whether the report 


is correct or not, the selection—at any rate, the first three 
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names—would seem reasonable to the average English 
reader who believes in having a contemporary poetry; 
though he might, perhaps, protest that Mr. Eliot had left 
out Day Lewis. I had better say at once that I find only 
Auden and Bottrall interesting, and that I am sure that 
what is most interesting in Auden’s published work is 
hardly read. 

I realize at this point that I am about to repeat the 
offence for which I am punished in the September number 
of New Verse; it is unavoidable—in any attempt to 
describe the situation here it must be said that there is in 
no serious sense a public for poetry. There is, indeed, a 
certain public that likes to have the evidence of an interest 
in modern poetry lying about, and there is a remarkably 
large public (the public, let us say, of The Listener, the 
cultural organ of the British Broadcasting Corporation) 
that knows the names of Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis. 
A more gracious way of putting it would be to say that 
there is a wide-spread feeling that a contemporary poetry 
would be a creditable thing to have. 

Unhappily, in the absence of anything that can fairly be 
called the nucleus of an educated public, it is difficult to 
get any further; what looks like an opportunity proves 
illusory. To enforce this consideration it is enough to 
point to the state of critical journalism in this country; 
there is no educated public large enough to insist any- 
where on intelligent reviewing. The qualifications for 
employment on “our more elegant weeklies” do not 
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include critical competence; indeed, if one had it and 
wished to be kept on, one would certainly have to conceal 
it. (Justice here suggests a reservation in favor of The 
Spectator, which has made a special effort during the past 
year, and seems honestly to have set its face against gang- 
ing and to have been concerned for literature.) We have 
no weekly anything like as good as The New Republic. 

Things have become very decidedly worse in these last 
ten years. I had occasion to realize this recently in making 
a selection of criticism from The Calendar of Modern 
Letters. The Calendar (first a monthly and then a quar- 
terly) started in 1925 and contrived to persist for two-and- 
a-half years. Looking back I can see that ten years ago 
there were places (I could specify them) where critics as 
intelligent as the half-dozen—Edgell Rickword, C. H. 
Rickword, Douglas Garman, Bertram Higgins, J. F. 
Holms, Samuel Hoare—who regularly served The Calendar, 
might hope to find employment for their talents. It sug- 
gests accurately enough the present state of affairs to say 
that now there is nowhere. The critics whose routine 
reviewing seemed to me too good to remain buried in the 
forgotten numbers of The Calendar vanished from the 
scene when The Calendar collapsed. 

At any rate, the country in which no public could be 
marshalled (a few hundreds would have sufficed) to sup- 
port an organ as lively in its seriousness as The Calendar 
is one in which a general feeling that we ought to have 
modern poets doesn’t help much to produce them. Such 
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a feeling produced the Georgian movement, and, if there 
is no more quickening of critical intelligence than seems 
likely at present to be tolerated, the new movement repre- 
sented by New Signatures, New Country and New Verse 
will turn out to be not essentially different from the old. 

As with the Georgians there was as a rule not much 
reason for distinguishing one from another, so with the 
“pylon-poets” (the label suggests what has replaced 
Nature and country place-names—suggests well enough 
the corporate attitude towards contemporary civilization, 
though it would be hard, I imagine, to convey to Americans 
the odd and very common blend of Communism and 
Public School). Stephen Spender, it is true, has individual 
characteristics to justify the distinction accorded him, in 
current valuation, along with W. H. Auden—except that 
I cannot see that they make him a poet. But here my 
judgment is at odds with Mr. Fliot’s (if he is correctly 
reported). 

Of Auden’s talent, however, there can be no question. 
It was manifested, as a matter of fact, before the “‘move- 
ment” was assembled and in ways that hardly suggest the 
later associations. Paid on Both Sides, the “‘charade’’ that 
appeared in The Criterion two or three years ago, was 
obviously the product of a strongly individual sensibility 
and a subtle mind, and if it was technically very im 
mature, it was not the less promising for that. But pros- 
perous development, it was plain, would involve arduous 
wrestling with problems of technique, and to expect this 
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of a young poet in the absence of a critical reception and a 
critical environment is to expect too much. At any rate, 
The Orators, which came out a year ago, showed no signs 
of such wrestling. It is extremely difficult, with a diffi- 
culty very largely of the wrong kind; yet it was almost 
everywhere acclaimed (by critics who were clearly puzzled 
by it) as an event in the history of English poetry. An 
artist who under these conditions does nevertheless de- 
velop must have unusual strength of character as well as 
of intelligence. That Auden has indeed rare gifts anyone 
may quickly be convinced by reading the opening prose- 
piece in The Orators, entitled Address for a Prize-day. Even 
in the propagandist and satiric trifles he tosses off some- 
thing of his distinction appears, but it is a pity that it 
should be as one of the Neo-Georgians that he is becoming 
current. 

Ronald Bottrall has suffered the less dangerous kind of 
injustice—he has been almost completely neglected. The 
only American review of The Loosening and Other Poems 
(Minority Press, Heffer, Cambridge) 1 remember to have 
seen appeared, I think, in The Symposium—the book came 
out in 1931—and the reviewer dismissed Bottrall with the 
criticism that he was derivative, another case of parasitism 
upon Eliot. And it is true that reminiscences of Eliot can 
be found here and there in Bottrall’s work. But the 
reminiscence in an image serves only to set off the com- 
plete unlikeness in rhythm and attitude. Bottrall, as a 
matter of fact, got his start from the Pound of Hugh 
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Selwyn Mauberley. Not that he was ever derivative; for in 
sensibility he is robustly individual and very unlike Pound. 
But from Mauberley he got the impetus to the develop- 
ment of a personal verse. And even in The Loosening, 
which represents a phase that he considers himself to have 
left behind, the verse is strongly personal. He is successful 
too in strikingly different manners; let the explorer com- 
pare, for instance, Miles Ingloriosus with We Are the End. 

I confess to taking a more unqualified satisfaction in 
certain things in The Loosening than in the later long poem, 
Festivals of Fire, the first two parts of which appeared in 
Scrutiny for December 1932 and June 1933, and the third 
part of which is to appear in The Criterion for October. 
This is not to deny that Festivals of Fire represents an 
advance; the enterprise, rather, is more ambitious and 
much more difficult of achievement. The influence of the 
Cantos is apparent in the verse, and of The Waste Land, in 
a general kind of way, in the use of anthropological themes. 
Nothing, I suppose, will inhibit the charge of derivative- 
ness; but no intelligent reader could bring it. The two 
main criticisms I should myself make involve the recogni- 
tion of a certain personal strength: the verse is not varied 
enough, so that its vigorous idiosyncrasy tends to become 
monotonous; and there is a certain naiveté in the concep- 
tion and working out of the main theme. This capacity 
for naiveté (I have no room to put it more satisfactorily) 
in a mind as adult, intelligent and versatile as Bottrall’s 
seems to me to justify great hopes of his future. 
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A remarkable short poem that appeared in The Spectator 
this July, Jnstructions Before Dinner, preludes, perhaps, a 
further development. If so, some extremely interesting 
work is to come. F. R. Leavis 


REVIEWS 


‘VERSE THAT IS TO EASIE” 


Talifer, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

There is a kind of competence about Mr. Robinson’s 
later verse which in another era might have seemed rich 
and a model, rather than thin and to be escaped. Even 
today it can be admired, as it were, in reminiscence. It is 
not ambitious; neither is it smug in its modesty. Its 
emotional content is not great; neither does its rhythmical 
texture require much emotion. The reader is not led 
astray; neither is he left to himself. The verse scans, easy 
and assured, both in subject and meter; and it has, on the 
whole, most of the negative virtues of sound versification. 
Such competence was admirable when English verse, as an 
instrument of sensibility, was immature, and it is its 
similar competence that makes minor Elizabethan verse 
still readable; but we are today, as a class of readers, no 
longer much interested in the versification of indifferent 
materials, however sound. The custom has staled, the 
variety seems less infinite than academic, and in short we 
cannot accept verse which demands even less of our sensi- 
bilities than it forces upon them. 
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Such a judgment is severe and ought not to be made 
quarters so great, as Mr. Robinson’s, without the support 
both of general principle and specific argument. Let us 
first examine what, unversified, the poem comes to. 


upon a reputation so hardly earned, and still in certain 
} } 7 


Talifer is a series of conversations, with a certain amount 
of transitional descriptive stage-direction, which together 
present a fable of modern love and the basis of human 
relationships. Talifer, a young man of wealth and sexual 
ambition, deserts his betrothed Althea, a girl of traditional 
solid virtue, to marry and find peace in the arms of Karen, 
who combines cold beauty with cold Greek. A year 
teaches him his mistake; the true life re-asserts itself, he 
divorces Karen, marries Althea, breeds a child, and finds 
his peace in the homely reality from which false ambition 
and glittering, but icy, prospects drew him away. Dr. 
Quick, who in the first part of the poem serves as inter 
locutor and chorus, later as the agent of the divorce, 
himself runs off with Karen for a few cold months in 
Wales, but returns in time to bless and interpret Talifer’s 
domestic bliss. 

Such a tale is inherently no more hollow and wooden 
then Volpone or Women ’Ware Women; but Mr. Robinson 
has neither, like Jonson, observed the surface of his experi- 
ence, nor, like Middleton, explored its interior. The 
observation, of which there is a measurable amount in the 
poem, is suppositious in character; it may be presumed to 
apply to the persons indicated, but it does not flow from 
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them, nor render them specific. Similarly, the interior life 
in the poem is not a specific image mirrored, but exists 
rather in the realm of hypothesis. It is not the substance 
of Talifer and his two women revealed in their reported 
words and feelings; it is rather a vague substance, labelled 
“interior life,” in which by hypothesis the characters par- 
ticipate without either vivifying it or being themselves 
vivified. 

These wants of the poem are perhaps not altogether un- 
intentional on Mr. Robinson’s part. The Faustian char- 
acter of Dr. Quick, and especially his humor, are intended 
to make him both the substance and the agent of the poem. 
It is his business to bring the emotions of the others to the 
point of orderly consciousness, and then by his humor and 
wisdom to salt the ensuing action. Seen from this angle, 
Talifer and his women do not require necessitous char- 
acter; it is enough if they can be moved, not like human 
beings, but like pawns; the meaning will reside in the 
player of the game, Dr. Quick, and will be merely illus- 
trated in the movements of the pieces. For such treat- 
ment both wisdom and humor should have been firm and 
specific; on the contrary, both are adulterated, the one 
with kindliness and the other with verbiage, so that 
ultimately Dr. Quick has the force, not of a brimming 
reservoir of human character, but only that of a Dickensian 
“character.” The lesson, if you want a lesson, is this: you 
cannot begin like Ben Jonson with the idea of combining 


the typical elements of character by the compelling force 
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of a humor, and then add, as an easy and hasty solvent, 
constant doses of the Christmas Spirit; you cannot do this 
and make a poem, because as a rule, and in Mr. Robinson’s 
case certainly, the solvent is all you have left. And if you 
want proof by opposite example in Mr. Robinson’s own 
work, you have only to re-read The Man Who Died Twice, 
where the conceptual strength alone is enough to hold the 
elements of character in undissolved combination. 

It is the existence of a content such as that above de- 
scribed which vitiated the need for a solid sharp verse; 
there was nothing, that is, to require the tensile strength 
of a composed surface, and nothing, either, to require 
direct or implicit depth of feeling. Kindliness is the 
ruination of rhetoric, if only because it leaves so little to be 
definite about. What such a content did require, ap- 
parently, was a nerveless, flat and tenuous verse without a 
muscle to make it quiver or a body to make it still. The 
measure is blank verse of the colloquial dramatic order, 
and compared with Mr. Robinson’s own earlier blank 
verse it is as bad as that of Massinger, say, compared with 
that of Shakespeare, or even Ford: it is not intimate with 
a living and necessary subject. 

What is left is that negative competence which this 
review began by mentioning, and how competence can to 
some extent make up for the lack of everything else can 
only be shown by quotation. I take the end of the book: 


Althea, watching 
Alternately the two contented faces 
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nt, Of two admiring men, quivered and shook 
his Unfeelingly, until she moaned and choked 
n’s With an accumulation of impressions, 
And had from Dr. Quick no more attention 
ou Than a barbaric laugh. Young Samuel, 
wn | Too long misused, employed his power of sound 


As an elected and clairvoyant martyr 


ede Might publish the injustice of his birth, 
he \ With none to notice him. Talifer, smiling, 

[ With eyes that were no longer terrifying, 
e- Saw now around him only quiet and rest, 

And realization; and with grateful ears 

Ss That were attuned again to pleasant music, 
th Heard nothing but the mellow bells of peace. 
re 


It must have been of this sort of verse that Gascoigne was 
le . . ° ° u = 
) thinking when, in his Certayne Notes of Instruction, he 


“ wrote the following somewhat indecipherable apothegm: 
“Verse that is to easie is like a tale of a rosted horse.” 
‘ R. P. Blackmur 
e 
; <- 
k THE PAMPHLET POETS 
h Two Poems, by Dudley Fitts. Two Stories, by John 
h Kemmerer. A Statement, by Kay Boyle. The Pepper 
Trees, by Kathleen Tankersley Young. Wherefore: 
. Peace, by Raymond Ellsworth Larsson. Chicago Side- 
D Show, by Albert Halper. Modern Editions Press, N. Y. 
Before March, by Archibald MacLeish. 4 Country House, 
by Sara Teasdale. Rainbow, by Sylvia Townsend 
: Warner. Prehistoric Burials, by Siegfried Sassoon. 
(The Borzoi Chapbooks.) Alfred A. Knopf. 
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The Cod Head, by William Carlos Williams. Harvest - 
Press, San Francisco. ng 
Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City, by Archibald MacLeish. P 
John Day Pamphlets. P 
Hellenic, by Martha Champion. University of Wisconsin. pl 
In Praise of Mara, by Kimball Flaccus. Arts Press, Y 
Hanover, N. H. b 
The Brimming Cup, by Carlyle MacIntyre. H. W. “ 
Ritchie, Pasadena, Cal. i 


The need for a series of inexpensive paper-bound book: 
in this country has long existed, but it has never been 
adequately met. Ezra Pound has for years pointed out > 
the desirability of some such series which would provide 
“contemporary (really contemporary) publications for 
the few hundred Americans who want them.” There are , 
many unpublished works in prose and verse which ought 
to be given circulation, and the pamphlet can perform a 
useful service here. Important critical works which 
would arouse and stimulate discussion ought to be made 
available as soon as possible after they have been written. 
Such books, which form a great part of the mental life 
of Europe, remain almost totally unknown in America. 
Recently there have been some attempts to remedy this 
defect. The Dragon Press of Ithaca, New York, has pro 
duced several commendable pamphlets, and To Pudlisher: 
printed in convenient form prose works by William 
Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound. Miss K. T. Young, 
whose death occurred a few months ago, issued the 
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Modern Editions Press group of prose and verse pam- 
phlets and had several other projects in preparation. A 
Poetry Series similar in format and price to the Arie/ 
Poems of Faber and Faber, London, which she had 
planned, will soon be published, I am informed. Miss 
Young’s pamphlets are beautifully printed and designed, 
but one fears they are more likely to appeal to the esthete 
or collector than to the general reader. The chief reason 
for publishing such brochures should be to make avail- 
able new work by significant talents, and for this purpose 
a format like that of the John Day pamphlets is less 
expensive and quite satisfactory. The recent MacLeish 
item, which appeared in this series, might serve as a 
model for future pamphlets. Publications in this form 
are needed, and if a series combining an inexpensive 
format and notable material can be realized it deserves 
our support and respect. 

Talents of various orders are displayed in the pamphlets 
listed above. The Borzoi Chapbooks need not detain us 
long. Intended primarily as greeting cards, they offer 
one or two representative poems by well-known authors, 
and, I suppose, serve their purpose. All four writers 
have done better work than is to be found in these book- 
lets. In Before March (the best of the lot) Archibald 
MacLeish contributes yet another of his mannered, ex- 
pertly phrased elegies. The poem is impeccable techni- 
cally, but it suffers, as do the six poems in frescoes for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s City, from certain fundamental defects 
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which the beguiling music cannot quite conceal. The 
delicate nuances of a nostalgia that is at bottom immature, 
and the accompanying looseness of the verse line, reveal 
the author’s intellectual and spiritual limitations. Also, 
much of this poetry is dangerously reminiscent of Pound, 
as witness the lines from one of the Frescoes, beginning: 
To Thos. Jefferson Esq. his obd’t serv’t 
M. Lewis: captain: detached: Sir: 
Having in mind your repeated commands in this matter, 

This is simply an abvious imitation of a device which 
Pound has used brilliantly in portions of the Cantos, and 
Mr. MacLeish ought to be ashamed of it. This practice 
is carried on, though with more justification because they 
are young writers, by Dudley Fitts and Raymond Lars- 
son. Their poems are heavily in the MacLeish-out-of- 
Pound manner. An accomplished use of cadence and 
repetition is evident, but there is no complete or ordered 
definition of the poet’s material, no synthesis. Mr. 
Larsson evinces greater skill in handling his medium than 
Mr. Fitts. Perhaps because he is less successful in this 
kind of verse and so not wholly bound to a particular 
technique, Mr. Fitts may yet escape its influence and 
produce something valuable. 

Miss Boyle’s somewhat lengthy poem has moments of 
considerable merit, though the theme is never completely 
realized. She brings a fresh and sensitive intelligence to 
her material and her images are generally admirable for 
their clarity and appositeness. A tendency to indulge in 
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loose writing and an inability to grasp her material as a 
whole are Miss Boyle’s chief faults, and they are serious 
enough to injure her work permanently if she does not 
overcome them. She ought to practice a more severe 
self-discipline. 

Dr. Williams is, in this reviewer’s opinion, one of the 
three or four finest poets now writing in English. His 
poem The Cod Head (a revised version of which appeared 
in Contact) is a good example of his work. Every detail 
contributes to the total effect, nothing is fortuitous or 
vague. The firm, perfectly controlled rhythm of this 
poem arises directly from the author’s probity of concep- 
tion. Dr. Williams’ work, in its integrity of purpose and 
its profound sincerity, offers an inspiration we would do 
well to heed. 

The remaining pamphlets are not of much value. 
Miss Champion shows some talent in her use of imagery 
and her objectivity, but her verse is fragmentary. Mr. 
Flaccus is derivative, and so is Mr. MacIntyre. I can 
find little in their work that is praiseworthy. 

T. C. Wilson 
DANTE IN ENGLISH VERSE 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by 
Jefferson Butler Fletcher. Macmillan Co. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: A line-for-line 
translation in the rime-form of the original, by Melville 
Best Anderson. /World’s Classics, Oxford Univ. Press. 
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Dante’s Inferno: With a Translation into English Triple 
Rhyme, by Laurence Binyon. Macmillan Co. 

The Paradise of Dante: With a Translation into English 
Triple Rhyme and a Brief Introduction, by Geoffrey L. 
Bickersteth. Macmillan Co. 

Here we have three recent translations—either in whole 
or in part—of the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. The 
fourth translation—that of Melville Best Anderson is a 
reissue in compact and convenient form of a somewhat 
older rendering which received much favorable notice 
when it first appeared twelve years ago. Together, they 
give us a pretty good chance of seeing just w hat has been 
accomplished for modern readers in the w ay of bringing 
over into the English language the greatest single long 
poem written in the western world since the downfall of 
paganism. 

The report that can be given is a good one. Many 
writers have tried this difficult job. Casually looking over 
the cards in the Yale University Library the other day, | 
counted more than twenty translators since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Among these (including those 
who have done only fragments) are men of such various 


Charles Eliot Norton, George Musgrave, T. W. Parsons, 
Courtney Langdon, C. H. Grandgent, and John Jay Chap- 
man. Itseems to me that each one of the translators under 
present consideration has come as near the meani as, and 
nearer to the melodic virtuosity of Dante than any of the 
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stature and reputation as Byron, Leigh Hunt, Longfellow, 
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above mentioned. In other words, Dante is now being 
better translated than he ever has been. This almost 
leads one to hope for the impossible—that some day there 
will be an absolute perfect rendering. 

Curiously enough, the best of these translations is by a 
man who, so far as I know, has no general reputation as a 
poet. I refer to Je fferson Butler Fletcher. He does not of 


course come within a wide margin of Dante’s own great- 


ness—that is to say, reading his version is not the equiva- 
lent of reading Dante in his own words. Unless he were as 
great a poet as Dante, that would not be pe ssible, and 
anyway you would then have Fletcher, not Dante. But he 


certainly gives you more of Dante than the beginner gets 
when he reads the great poem in Italian, and he leaves you 
feeling you have read Dante Alighieri and not Dante 
Rossetti. Moreover the even excellence of the whole he 


does not limit his good translation to famous passages—'s 


very impressive and somewhat rare. 
Equally curiously, the translation of Laurence Binyon is 
the weakest Chere are passages of fine English poetry 


and other passages that reproduce Dante very effectively. 
But the work is uneven. Here is Mr. Binyon’s beginning, 
for example 


Midway the journey of thi 








Phat I hac strayed into a ¢ 


\ the right path appeared not anywhere. 


Even if you overlook the fact that for purposes of rhyme, 


f 


} 


/must be stre ssed on the second sy llable a bad habit 
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of Mr. Binyon’s that he works very heavily—what about 
the ghastly mouthful of the opening line? 

The translation of Melville Best Anderson is good 
enough, but it is not always so clear as it might be, and you 
do not always “feel’’ Dante as definitely as you do in Mr. 
Fletcher’s translation. Mr. Bickersteth’s translation has 
the distinction of containing at least eight lines that are 
equal to, if they do not surpass, the original. The rest is 
approximately on a level with that of Mr. Anderson. 

An interesting thing about Mr. Fletcher’s translation is 
that the qualities that make it good are neither accidental 
nor inspired, but the result of an extremely intelligent 
choice. More than any poet I can think of, Dante is a 
combination of melody and matter. His sense is impor- 
tant but his music gives it form, and for that reason it is 
never enough merely to convey what he says. For that 
reason, translation into prose—which has been successful 
with Homer—is precluded. The famous blank verse 
translation of Cary has the same limitations. It happens 
to be dull blank verse, but even if it were good blank verse 
it would, as Mr. Fletcher points out, be Milton, not Dante. 
Anderson, Binyon, Bickersteth and their fine attempts not- 
withstanding, there are not enough rhymes in English for 
terza rima to be effective in a long poem. 

Yet Dante must be written in ferza rima, or something 
very important is lost. Mr. Fletcher has hit upon this 
expedient: he has written éerza rima with the rhymes that 
link the stanzas left out. If you like, it is a kind of 
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“faking,” its object being to create the illusion of ¢erza 
rima without actually having written it. The device has 
been amazingly successful. You do feel that you have 
read Dante in his own meter. I believe that if anyone 
ever betters this translation he will have to use the same 
device. Thomas Caldecot Chubb 


Note by the Editor: We would remind our readers that the late Henry 
B. Fuller, a most accomplished Italian scholar, reviewing Mr, Anderson's 
translation in Porrry for June 1922, called it “on the whole a great 
achievement.” He, like Mr. Chubb, felt that “‘no translation of The 
Divine Comedy can be acceptable unless in rhyme,” but he thought that 
“the rhyme ought to be the ferza rima of the original—that endless chain 
which imposes poetry upon those pedestrian passages which occur even 
in Dante.” Mr. Fuller would not have been satisfied with Mr. Fletcher’s 
compromise—‘“‘terza rima with the rhymes that link the stanzas left out.” 

It is a pity, though perhaps inevitable, that in the new issue of Mr. 
Fletcher’s translation, published at half the price of the 1931 edition, the 
fourteen Botticelli illustrations, all but the frontispiece, are omitted. 


NEWS NOTES 


Through an error we have thus far failed to announce that the Shelley 
Memorial Award for 1933 was awarded last spring to Stephen Vincent 
Benét for his poetic work, by a jury composed of FE. A. Robinson, Harold 
Pulsifer, and Sharon Brown. This annual award to a poet, second only 
in amount to the Pulitzer Prize, was founded by the late Mary P. Sears, 
originally of Chicago and later of Boston, and consists in the annual 
increment on a fund of twenty thousand dollars. The poet-judges are 
annually appointed by the presidents of Radcliffe College, the University 
of California, and the Poetry Society of America. 

The New Masses, which has been appearing monthly for several years, 
announces that it will reappear as a weekly on January 2nd, and “‘is inter- 
ested in receiving proletarian revolutionary poetry from new as well as 
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established writers.” It will pay for all contributions. Stanley Burn- 
shaw will act as poetry editor. 

A new series of books of verse by younger poets is announced by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd., of London. This will be called the Gate- 
way Series of Contemporary Poets, and will sell at two shillings and six- 
pence. The first three volumes are 4utumn Values by Randall Swigler, 
The Widow by Ada Jackson, and The Source by John Pudney, who 
known to readers of Poetry and New Verse. 


is 


A valuable new study of modern poetic tendencies in France is Ds 
Baudelaire au Surréalisme, by Marcel Raymond, notable particularly 
because it attempts to establish a key to the methods of post-Romantic 
verse in its separation from the popular appeals and public values 
of the Nineteenth Century. It is published by Correa, Paris. 





Two recent books on music, more recent than Signor Pannain’s 
tinguished volume on Modern Composers, will appeal to stude 
poetry because of the aspects of modern esthetics on which they touch. 
These are Music and its Lovers by Vernon Lee, an examination of tona 
and formal esthetics on a psychological basis, and From Bach to Stra- 
vinsky, a collaborative volume by outstanding music critics of several 
nationalities. These books are published by E. P. Dutton and W. W 
Norton respectively. 





From England we learn of “a new craze” called “Gramo-poems 
This innovation is credited to Christopher Stone, a popular music 
critic of that country, and consists in writing words to favorite melodics 
played on ordinary phonograph records, the entire conception _ being 
based on an idea suggested in a new book entitled Magic of Melod 
Canadian author, John Murray Gibbon. “As i ‘theo n 
England still vies with the radio in popularity,” we are told, “Christopher 
Stone anticipates that this new pastime will enjoy a vogue similar to that 
of the cross-word puzzle with music lovers and spring poets.” We 
assume that this is only another evidence of the vigorous poetic ren- 
aissance now raging in the Mother Country, and we felicit 
Messrs. Richards, Leavis, Grigson, Wyndh 
an eminent ally. 
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News Notes 


Hildegarde Flanner (Mrs. Frederick Monhoff), of Altadena, Cal., was 
born in Indianapolis and educated there and at the University of Cali- 
fornia, where her group of student poems, Young Girl, written in Witter 
Bynner’s class, received the Emily Cook Prize in 1920, and was issued in 
a de luxe edition by the H. S. Crocker Co, The Macmillan Co. published 
her book of poems, Time’ Profile, in 1929. 

Mr. Richard Aldington, who lives mostly in London, has appeared 


often in Poetry ever since our second number, Nov. 1912, when he was 


the first imagist to be printed. 
Mr. Robert Fitzgerald of Springfield, IIl., 
ige University, last 


country after a year of study in England at Cambridg 
xin journalism in New 


who returned to his own 


year graduated from Harvard, and is now working 
York. 
Mr. Raymond Larsson, now sojourning in Green Bay, Wis., is the 
author of O City Cities, published in 1929 by Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
Mr. Sydney King Russell, who vibrates between New York City and 
Hollywood, is the author of four books of verse, the latest being Lost 
Warrior (Mosher Press). 
Mr. Bunichi Kagawa, a Japanese now resident in Palo Alto, Cal., is the 
author of Hidden Flame, published by the Half Moon Press in Stanford. 
Miss Marie E:nilie Gilchrist, of Cleveland, O., is the author of Wide 
Pastures (Macmillan Co. 
Mr. James Hearst lives in Cedar Falls, lowa; Mr. Millen Brand in 
Jackson Heights, L. I.; Mr. John McKinley Greenlee in Dayton, O. 
Three poets of this number are new to our readers: 
Mr. Kimball Flaccus, now a graduate student at 
while at Dartmouth College, in an undergraduate poetry contest. 
n the Philippine Islands, 


Columbia, won a 


Mr. N. V. M. Gonzal 
t Calapan, Mindoro. 


now live at ali 


York, 


, born and resident 
Mr. Kenneth Patchen lives in New 
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Now With His Love, by John Peale Bishop. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

A Book of Americans, by Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 

Selected Poems, by Oliver St. John Gogarty. Macmillan Co. 
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aho. 
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